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Xfryos is as good an Homeric word as fiv06$. The 
same reason that determineed the choice of Homer 
determined them, and the reason is purely mechan- 
ical. Mv06s with the long penult, and the ultima 
long or short, can fit in anywhere, it can begin a 
verse and it can close it, while \6yos can do neither. 
I marked the first fifty non-Homeric words in 
Apollonius, and not one of them had the metrical 
form of \6ryos. Iambic poetry delights in words 
with a short penult, but epic poetry substitutes 
freely if it can, especially in words of two syl- 
lables. 

Following the example of Schneidewin Mr. El- 
derkin shows the percentage of speech in later epic 
as that scholar had done for Homer. He finds 
a marked falling off in the relative amount of 
speech, the Odyssey having 56 per cent, of speech, 
while the nearest is Nonnus with but 36 per cent. 
The figures for the Odyssey show how different the 
results may be in different hands. I should have 
put the Odyssey far higher. Thus Book IX is 
credited with but 19 per cent, and put the lowest 
of any book of Homer. However it seems to me 
that this book should be put at nearly 100 per cent. 
I see no reason for counting the story of Menelaus 
in IV and the story of Phoenix in IX as speeches 
and for refusing so to regard the tale of Odysseus 
at the table of Alcinous. The wanderings of Mene- 
laus as told in IV make the longest speech in 
Homer according to Schneidewin, but I see no 
essential difference between that story and the one 
of Odysseus. 

Homer has one speech in about every twenty 
verses, Quintus one in fifty, Nonnus one in seventy, 
thus showing how much more dramatic Homer 
was than his successors. As Homer, except in 
the case of the horse of Achilles, and the dream of 
Penelope, allowed only divinities and men to 
speak, so the later epic poets rarely represented in- 
animate objects as speaking. An exception in 
Argonautica 3.932 is made the basis for a very keen 
and convincing discussion of the literary feud be- 
tween Apollonius and Callimachus, in which proof 
is offered that by the crow Callimachus of Cyrene 
is meant, just as Callimachus had attacked Apol- 
lonius under the name Ibis; the word crow had 
peculiar application to a native of Cyrene. 

The vocatives with or without <5 are used with 
striking conformity to the principles already es- 
tablished for Homer; see A. J. P. 24.i92ff. When 
those principles were discovered I had no idea 
that they were more than an exception to the 
norm, so thoroughly was I under the spell of the 
rules of Rockel and Rehdantz. I came to the 
conclusion then that because Quintus had <5 with 
the vocative relatively more often than Homer the 
tone had changed. Mr. Elderkin was quite right 
in correcting me. However in my subsequent 
papers published in A. J. P. 25-26 I found that in 



Aristophanes <Z was avoided in epic parody and 
that Homeric usage was not unlike that of later 
Greek. 

How truly the Iliad is the poem of Achilles is 
shown by that fact that he speaks 86 times, while 
Hector comes next with but 48. In the Post- 
Homerica Neoptolemus leads with 19 speeches, 
Nestor follows with 14. In the Iliad the gods 
speak 185 times, in the Odyssey 78. The gods 
are far more in evidence in the Iliad than in the 
Odyssey. In Quintus the gods withdraw still more, 
speaking but 17 times. Hera speaks 33 times in 
the Iliad, but is silent in the Odyssey. Her prom- 
inence is due, I think, in the Iliad not so much 
to her divine power as to her hatred of Troy, and 
with its destruction the motive for her speaking is 
gone. However well acquainted with the Odyssey 
one may be, he is surprised to be told that Aphro- 
dite does not speak in the Odyssey, and Ares and 
Apollo only in the lay of Demodochus. Thus we 
owe to this coarse song the appearance of three 
of the most prominent divinities in Homer. This 
fact should give us great caution in drawing con- 
clusions from the silences of Homer. Had the 
Iliad been lost what a false idea we might have 
of the position of these four gods in the time of 
Homer! How free Apollonius was from servilely 
imitating Homer is shown by the fact that Zeus, 
so potent in the Iliad and Odyssey, is mute in the 
Argonautica. 

Repeated verses, the most striking thing to be- 
ginners in Homer, are very rare in the later epic. 
The dialogue has almost disappeared, and the re- 
current Homeric formula t6>> (t^v) d' dirofietpi/xevos 
kt\. is not found in Quintus. This divergence is 
so remarkable that we are forced to find a certain 
poetic independence and must believe that when 
he agrees with Homer in small and scarcely notice- 
able details, such as the avoidance of <5 in addresses 
to divinities, the use of X67os and other similar 
matters that the reason is not Homeric imitation, 
but that the same motives which influenced Homer 
still prevailed, and these things would have been 
about as he wrote them, if there had been no 
Homer for him to imitate. 

This dissertation shows surprisingly wide read- 
ing and command of literature. As so much of 
it depends on statistics and their accuracy, it is 
hard to express an opinion. The skill shown in 
the discussion of the allusion to Callimachus under 
the form of a crow gives reason to hope that this 
is not to be the last production of the writer. 
Northwestern University. JOHN A. SCOTT 



Douris et les peintres de vases grecs. Par E. Pot- 
tier. Paris : H. Laurens. Pp. 127. 
The distinguished curator of ancient vases in the 
Louvre has published a very useful introduction to 
the study of Greek vase painting in this little book. 
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It does not pretend to be a thorough study of Greek 
vase painting or of the painter Douris. That 
would have been impossible within the limits of so 
short a book. It is rather a straightforward state- 
ment of what the general reader and the lover of 
ancient art might wish to know about the subject. 
The author says that he has chosen Douris in pref- 
erence to one of his contemporaries because more 
of his signed vases are preserved. There are 
twenty-eight of them as compared with ten by Eu- 
phronius, eight by Brygos and twer.ty by Hiero. 

The author discusses the social position of the 
vase painter, the possible influence which the work 
of the great Greek painters may have had upon him, 
the pottery in which he worked, and the technical 
processes followed in the decoration of the vase. 
He then takes up and discusses in some detail the 
subjects represented on the vases of Douris, divid- 
ing them into three classes: I. Mythological Scenes; 
2. Scenes which have to do with war; 3. Scenes 
from everyday life. The third class, he shows, is 
by far the most numerous, comprising more than 
half of the scenes on the signed vases. His figures 
are interesting. Seventeen scenes are mythologi- 
cal, twenty-two have to do with the warrior, while 
forty-one are concerned with everyday life. M. 
Pottier concludes that the works of the vase painter 
represents the art of the people of his time much 
as the carven images in mediaeval cathedrals reveal 
the spirit of the people of the middle ages. They 
also furnish the best means we have of apprecia- 
ting what ancient Greek painting may have been 

There are cuts of scenes from eleven of the 
signed vases. 

University of Pennsylvania WlIXIAM N. Bates 



THE JOHNS HOPKINS CLASSICAL CLUB 

The Classical Club of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity is composed of about iq students in the Greek, 
Latin and Sanskrit postgraduate departments 
of the university and Profs. Basil L. Gilder- 
sleeve, Kirby Flower Smith, Maurice Bloomfield, 
Harry L. Wilson, Wilfred P. Mustard and David 
M. Robinson. It was organized early last fall, after 
having been agitated for several years by Professor 
Smith, who has long recognized the desirability of 
forming a classical organization at Hopkins. 

Mr. Ralph V. D. Magoffin, last year a fellow in 
the American School of Classical Studies at Rome 
and now fellow of the department of Latin and in- 
structor of classical history at the university, has 
been chosen president of the new organization. 
Monthly meetings have been held at the residences 
of Professors Gildersleeve and Smith, the Johns 
Hopkins Club and the homes of the students. Last 
month the members began learning a classical play 
which was presented at the residence of Professor 
Smith Friday night before an enthusiastic gathering 
of the club's members and several invited guests. 



The sketch was the "Tenth Dialogue of the Dead," 
by Lucian. 

Speaking of the prospects of the club, Professor 
Smith said : 

"While, of course, it is too early to predict the 
future of our club, I feel that it may be easily pos- 
sible to produce a Greek play on a large scale in 
Baltimore at one of the theatres, as the Greek Club 
of Harvard has done several times, notably two 
years ago, when they acted the 'Agamemnon,' of 
Aeschylus, before a large and enthusiastic audience 
in the Stadium on Soldiers' Field, at Cambridge. 

"At several other institutions in this country the 
plan has worked admirably, and I feel that at an 
institution like ours a classical dramatic club is al- 
most a necessity. It is no harder for our gradu- 
ate students to memorize a Greek play than it would 
be for others to do likewise with one in English. 
Next year it seems probable that we shall give a 
Latin play. 

"The 'Tenth Dialogue,' of Lucian, which we 
played the other night, is peculiarly adapted for a 
parlor performance. It consumes but 15 minutes 
and requires but little scenery. It is an interesting 
and amusing sketch of the experiences of dead per- 
sons conversing with Charon relative to obtaining 
passage across the Styx." — Baltimore Sun, April 12. 



THE WASHINGTON CLASSICAL CLUB 

A large number of classical teachers connected 
with the universities and colleges, high schools and 
seminaries of Washington met in the Woman's 
Building of the George Washington University on 
February 29, for the purpose of organizing the 
Washington Classical Club, which should embrace 
in its membership all the local teachers of Latin, 
Greek and classical art, and others who are inter- 
ested in classical pursuits. 

Rev. Charles Macksey, of Georgetown University, 
acted as chairman, pro tempore. Rules for the 
Club were adopted and the following were elected 
as officers for the ensuing year: President, Pro- 
fessor Mitchell Carroll ; Vice-Presidents, Professor 
George Melville Boiling, Rev. Charles Macksey, S. 
J., Miss A. L. Rainey, Professor Thomas W. Sid- 
well; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss M. Elsie Turner; 
Executive Committee, the President, the Vice- 
Presidents, the Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Mabel C. 
Hawes, Mrs. Adelia G. Hensley, Professor Charles 
S. Smith. 

The President, in taking 1 the chair, announced that 
the object of the Club was the promotion of clas- 
sical studies in Washington and vicinity, and that 
the idea was to have, perhaps, four regular meet- 
ings during the school year, when addresses may be 
given by distinguished scholars or papers read by 
members on themes of special interest to classical 
teachers. He then introduced Professor Harry 



